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About Our Cover 

The blue sky meets the blue waters of the Sam Rayburn 
Reservoir where the Forest Travel Trail skirts the huge lake 
on the east side. This scene is southwest of Pineland in 
a US Corps of Engineers park area. Public boat ramps and 
recreational facilities offer a fisherman’s paradise on the 
14,500-acre reservoir. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Inside Front Cover 

Carl Thomas, right, (Carl’s Marine Service) launches his 
fishing boat at the Highway Department’s biggest boat ramp 
site on the Arroyo Colorado near the Gulf Coast. There are 
three ramps for multiple launchings, 290 feet of dock space, 
a fish-cleaning table with two hand pumps, and 4.9 acres of 
paved parking area with lighting. District 21 has planted 
palm trees and grass and plans have been made to build 
several picnic arbors in the near future. 
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By LES BAKER, Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


The story of Texas has forever been told through 
people, songs, humor, and drama. 

The 1969 story of “TEXAS” will be told by people, 
songs, humor, and drama in Pioneer Amphitheatre in 
mighty Palo Duro Canyon State Park beginning June 
27. The 68-member cast, supported by as many more, 
will watch the dramatic lights playing over the canyon 
walls fade for the last time this year on Labor Day, 
September 1. 

“TEXAS” is a tale of how the Panhandle was 
tamed, a drama laced with the songs and dances of the 
1880’s. Told nightly except Sunday, the production 
captures that pioneer era by reliving all the challenges 
faced and defeated. Old and new songs and dances, 
cowboys, Indians, prospectors, and settlers perform in 
authentic settings . . . settings brought alive by the 
perfect acoustics and spectacular lighting effects. 

The performances begin at 8:45 and the production 
lighting has to follow the beauty of a western sun’s 
dying rays creating ever-changing patterns on the 
canyons walls. The sound effects and lighting during 
the show include an impressively realistic West Texas 
thunderstorm. 

The story of “TEXAS” is the saga of a big rancher 
trying to prevent the railroad coming and the accom- 
panying settlers. The settlers’ fight for the railroad 
and progress is led by a young homesteader. Before 
the opposing forces are reconciled, the huge stage has 
been crossed by horses, covered wagons, buggies, and 
cowboys and Indians. 

There are other stories of “TEXAS” in addition to 
the tale presented from the stage under the stars . 

a stage fittingly backdropped by a 600-foot cliff. One 
story is the Pulitzer Prize winning author, Paul Green. 
The playwright earned that solid recognition in 1927 
for ““Abraham’s Bosom,” and has added to his fame 


The multicolored slash that is Palo Duro Canyon opens suddenly from 
the table-flat Panhandle plains. Park Road 5 carries visitors in a 
curving descent to the largest Texas State Park where scenes fashioned 
by 90 million years of erosion contrasts with the production of 
“TEXAS” in Pioneer Amphitheatre. 


with outdoor productions across the United States. 

Another story is the drive and effort by Panhandle 
citizens, singly and in groups, to bring the production 
and amphitheatre into being. The list is long, almost 
endless, but Mrs. Ples Harper would appear first. Wife 
of a West Texas State University professor, Mrs. 
Harper knew it was possible. To many Canyon and 
Amarillo folks, however, the idea of an outstanding 
production (which hadn’t been written) being presented 
in an outdoor theatre (which hadn’t been built) cost- 
ing $500,000 (which hadn’t been raised) — this idea 
was slightly fantastic. 

Her popularity and enthusiasm brought about the 
Panhandle Heritage Foundation and the first of a series 
of hurdles was cleared. Mrs. Harper collaborated 
with Mrs. Rosa Cowart to produce the first season’s 
show ,“Thundering Sounds of the West.” That produc- 
tion was seen by 36,000 Palo Duro visitors. 

Sometime about July 4 the 200,000th patron will 
enter Pioneer Amphitheatre to enjoy “TEXAS.” By 
word-of-mouth advertising, the enthusiastic acclama- 
tion of those who have seen the show, attendance has 
risen each year. During the 1968 run, more than 
65,000 saw it. The paved highway to the amphitheatre 
was traveled by 16,000 cars and 125 buses. Each of 
the 50 states was represented, and 69 foreign coun- 
tries: Germany, England, Canada, Australia, and 
France being found most often in the “guest book.” 

The production has been the subject of several 
recent articles in travel magazines and newspapers. 
The American Automobile Association’s forecast is 
that 1969 attendance will exceed the previous records. 

AAA added that “TEXAS” will retain its rating as 
one of America’s top 20 travel attractions. Mf 


A District 20 employee, Jim Busceme, is a happy 
man. His son “Bubba” won the National Golden 
Gloves featherweight championship recently —— thanks 
in no small part to the elder Busceme’s own efforts. 

The Beaumont employee doubled as his son’s coach 
and trainer and accompanied him to the finals in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Writes District Engineer F. C. Young, “During his 
20-plus years with the Highway Department, Jim 
Busceme has worked in various places for the mainte- 
nance department. Presently, he works in the elec- 
trical department. When there is trouble with any 
electrical device in the district, it is Jim’s job to see 
that it is repaired immediately, no matter the time of 
day or night. 

“With the uncertainty of his working hours, I am 
wondering when he has time for his many other activi- 
ties. Besides working with the Boys Clubs of America 
as boxing coach and program coordinator, Busceme 
has managed Little League teams and umpired for the 
various leagues. He also likes to hunt, fish, and play 
golf. 

“His oldest son Bubba has been boxing for several 
years. Jim has worked with him all these years, hop- 
ing he would make a good showing some day. Last 
year Bubba was 16 years old and won the regional 
and state bantamweight titles. He went to the nationals 
in Iowa, advancing to the quarterfinals. The referee 
stopped that fight in the third round because young 
Busceme had a bad cut over his left eye. 

“This year Bubba fought as a featherweight and 
brought home the National Championship Trophy — 
in grand style by beating two former national champs. 

“Needless to say,” continued Young, “we are proud 
of Jim’s son for his achievements and the recognition 
he has brought the state. I am proud to know that 
we have employees like Jim who takes time out from 
his busy schedule to work with the boys clubs and Little 
Leagues. In District 20 we feel that Jim had a big 
part in his son’s achievement. We hope he continues 
to keep up the good work, for without men like Jim 
there would be many kids who may never realize what 


it is for a dream to come true like Bubba’s winning, 


the Golden Gloves National Championship — the 
dream of every amateur boxer.” M@ 


A Dream 
Come true 


THE HAPPY BUSCEMES ... 
. and Golden Gloves trophy 
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John Banta, Central Texas editor for the 
WACO TRIBUNE-HERALD, recently wrote 
this glowing account of what Interstate 35 
has become and what it will be in the future. 


ike a long, gently curving, people-attracting mag- 

netic tape, Interstate Highway 35 goes through 
the heart of Texas, binding together a string of cities 
from the Red River to the Rio Grande. Along it rolls 
an endless stream of cars, trucks, buses, and motor- 
cycles, carrying people and things. 

How many cars and trucks and buses and motor- 
cycles and people and things roll by depends on where 
along the highway you count them. At a certain spot 
where IH 35 goes through Dallas, 43 million vehicles 
pass every year, carrying 82 million people and no 
telling how many tons of things. At the north edge of 
Waco seven million vehicles pass each year, carrying 
14 million people; and between Temple and Belton 
more than eight million vehicles go by with 16 million 
people in a year. 

The traffic is fierce, as anybody knows who has 
tried driving from “Big D” or San Antonio to Waco 
just after dark on any Sunday. But even with the 
heavy traffic, it’s always a relief to get on the broad 
expressway after coming off a narrow two-lane high- 
way, or out of a jumble of city streets. 

Once on the Interstate, you feel like you can roll. 

IH 35 links Laredo, down on the border of Mexico, 
with Gainesville up close to the Oklahoma line. And 
along the way it ties together a string of fast-growing 
cities: San Antonio, New Braunfels, San Marcos, Aus- 
tin, Georgetown, Belton, Temple, Waco, Hillsboro. 
At Hillsboro it splits into IH 35E, which goes to Dal- 
las, and IH 35W, which goes to Fort Worth. North of 
Fort Worth and Dallas, IH 35E and IH 35W come 
together again at Denton. 

In Texas, especially between San Antonio and Waco, 
the highway follows a route that drovers once used 
as they pushed their cattle toward market in Kansas. 
Some branches of the famed Chisholm Trail ran close 
to the present route of IH 35. At Belton it goes right 
through grounds where the cattle were bedded down 
at night. 

At some places between Waco and Austin it is 
identical with the old stagecoach route. Some creeks 
between Waco and Temple still bear ruts from the 
stagecoach wheels in their limestone beds, scarcely a 
hundred yards west of the present IH 35. 

Its route through Texas stretches for 500 miles. 

It goes through Oklahoma City; Wichita, Kansas; 
Kansas City; Des Moines; Minneapolis; and hits the 
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The Golden 


Strip 


This section of 1H 35 in Gainesville shows how traffic-orient- 
ed businesses and industry build up along superhighways. 


northern boundary of the United States at Duluth, 
Minnesota, on the shores of Lake Superior. 

It’s a main route from Texas into the Midwest, and 
from the Midwest into Texas. And where it comes 
through Texas, it is exerting a powerful force on 
people and economics. Experts predict that a long, 
stretched-out city is already sprouting in a corridor 
along IH 35 all the way from the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area through Hillsboro, Waco, Temple-Belton, Aus- 


tin, San Marcos, New Braunfels, and San Antonio. 


“In 20 years, with the way our population is ex- 
ploding at nearly 2 per cent increase annually, you'll 
probably have a solid city from Dallas to Waco and 
even to Austin, just as we have compiled along the 
East Coast from Portland, Maine, almost to Rich- 
mond, Virginia...” John A. Vaill, an official of 
Pan American Airways, told the Texas Transportation 
Institute Conference at A&M University a couple of 
years ago. 

At the same conference John S. Gallagher Jr., direc- 
tor of transportation research for the Batelle Memorial 
Institute, also predicted that cities would stretch down 
the Interstate 35 corridor. 

“As individual cities continue to expand, they are 
literally beginning to bump into one another. Thus, 
where there used to be a series of individual cities with 
open country between, there are now clusters of com- 
munities stretching for miles. It is hard to know what 
to call these conglomerates because as the individual 
communities get together, they begin to lose their local 


identity and melt one into another to form a sort of 
super city. 

“The biggest such cluster in Texas is the Dallas-Fort 
Worth region, an area that includes such important 
communities as Denton, Weatherford, Cleburne, 
Waxahachie, Ennis, Greenville, and even Sherman up 
at the Oklahoma border. This cluster of cities is 
rapidly extending south while at the same time the 
cities of Hillsboro, Corsicana, Waco, Temple, Belton, 
Austin, and San Antonio are growing outwards to- 
wards each other. 

“Before too many years, there will be an urbanized 
corridor reaching from the Oklahoma border above 
Dallas-Fort Worth down to San Antonio, and even- 
tually to Laredo. It is already sufficiently well formed 
to be appearing on the urbanization maps being pre- 
pared by students of the national scene,” said Gal- 
lagher. 

Population figures and projections published by the 
Texas Industrial Commission in collaboration with the 
Texas Water Development Board show that the trade 
area corridor along Interstate 35 from the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area on down to the Laredo area already has 
four million people, about a third of the state’s popula- 
tion. 

Projected population figures show this same corri- 
dor in 1975 will have 4.5 million of the state’s 13.7 
million people, and by the year 2020 this corridor will 
have nearly 12 million of the state’s 31 million people. 

All of this growth and population are not forecast 


END OF THE ROAD—The Golden Strip ends a few blocks north of the Rio Grande in Laredo. A proposed international bridge will 


carry the highway across to connect with a Mexican highway. 
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Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, is in the foreground, Laredo across the river. 


utomation Division 
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IH 35 -The Golden Strip 


solely because of IH 35. But it has a good bit to do 
with it. And it forms a good transportation back- 
bone, along with the railroads and airlines, for growth 
and development. 

When leaders of towns along the Interstate try to 
entice industries and businesses to establish plants and 
distribution centers in their towns, they stress their 
location on IH 35, plus rail connections, and other 
factors they feel the industry might like. 

“There’s no question but what transportation on 
Interstate 35 is a big factor considered by industries 
considering locating in this area,” says Paul Marable, 
manager of the Waco Chamber of Commerce. 

“Being located on an Interstate highway means as 
much to a city now as the coming of the railroad did 
to a town in the 1880’s,” says Marable. 

Frank Jones, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Temple, who spent nine years as manager of 
the Temple Chamber of Commerce, calls the corridor 
along Interstate 35 a “Golden Strip.” 

“Transportation is one of the principal considera- 
tions in establishing any kind of business —- manu- 
facturing or any other kind — and this is what Inter- 
state 35 is: it’s transportation,” said Jones. 

Bell County Judge J. F. Clawson said he believes 
IH 35 is one of several big factors in growth of the 
Temple-Belton-Killeen area. 

“There’s no question about it, people are drawn to 
this highway. They’re drawn to it for business on all 
sides,” said Judge Clawson. 

Temple is already reaping many benefits from its 
excellent location with regard to easy transportation 
to other parts of the state. Not only is Temple on IH 
35, but it’s on Highway 36, Highway 190, Highway 
53, and Highway 95. Also its on the Santa Fe and 
Katy railroads. 

Paul Harvey, chairman of Hillsboro’s Industrial 
Committee, says being right on the junction of IH 35W 
to Fort Worth is a big asset to Hillsboro. He says his 
committee stresses this when they try to get an industry 
to put a plant at Hillsboro. In the last decade, half 
a dozen industrial plants have been located at Hills- 
boro. Harvey says you can’t give all the credit to 


being on the junction point of IH 35E and IH 35W 
by any means, but that it sure does help. 

The Texas Industrial Commission says some indus- 
tries consider not only the transportation factor when 
locating on an Interstate highway, but look also at the 
prestige and public relations angles. They like for 
people driving down the highway to see their plant, 
especially if it’s an attractive one. Some industries 
like to have “an Interstate highway in front and a 
railroad at the rear.” 

C. V. Wootan and H. G. Meuth of the Texas 
Transportation Institute made a study of the effects of 
Interstate 35 on Temple. The new route went just 
to the western edge of town instead of through the 
middle of town as the old highway had gone. 

They reported: “. .. the strictly traffic-oriented 
businesses located on the old route, such as motels, 
were the most severely affected by the new bypass 
route. The traffic-serving businesses that were less 
dependent upon through traffic, such as service sta- 
tions, were able to develop a certain amount of local 
replacement trade and were thus less severely af- 
fected. Those businesses that did not especially cater 
to the through motorist actually appeared to receive 
some economic stimulus from the reduced traffic 
congestion in front of their stores.” 

If the metropolitan strip does develop along IH 35 
as predicted, the highway as it is now would become 
obsolete. Keeping it up to date will be a continuing 
job. Some wag predicts that if the metropolitan strip 
develops as the experts say, Interstate 35 will one day 
become a gigantic maze of underpasses and overpasses 
all the way from Dallas to San Antonio. 

Maybe so, maybe not. At any rate, it’s serving a 
lot of people right now, and it’s linking up a good-size 
strip of cities right down the middle of Texas. Ex- 
perts say it’s having a big impact on growth of this 
strip. But they quickly tell you it’s not the only factor. 
Railroads, airlines, raw materials, agriculture, labor 
supply, climate, water supplies, and a jillion other 
factors are important. 

But it was the fact that these cities were already 
here and were growing that made people want to go 
from one of them to another, creating the demand 
for the superhighway. 

It’s a little like the question of whether the chicken 
or the egg came first. And of course it doesn’t really 
make much difference which came first, as long as 
we have plenty of both chickens and eggs. M@ 


Sree! 


prema 
Sree 


The Trade Mart (above) and the Apparel Mart (below) on IH 35 in 
Dallas symbolize the industrial development along the Golden Strip. 
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....the man has really learned 


District 17 claims it is the Number 
One district in the state. 

And District Engineer Joe Hanover 
and his men work toward that end 
with training programs and schools to 
continually upgrade performance, ef- 
ficiency, and public relations. 

There has been a 40-hour school for 
heavy equipment operators conducted 
at the district headquarters. And all 
employees in the district have had a 
public relations course. 

The latest course was held in 
March, a one-day light equipment 
preventive maintenance and _ safety 
school for truck drivers and mower 
operators. Classes were held in each 
maintenance section in the district, 
and operators learned about air and 
exhaust systems, engine lubrication 
(including the numerous motor oil 
classifications), temperature control 
system, coolant, driveline, use of the 
grease gun, hydraulic system, and tire 
care. 

The training pays off immediately. 
A man in the Brenham section who 
had taken the course earlier said it 
made a difference in equipment care. 

Walldon Schultz said he now greases 


his truck more often, especially the 
dump bed and universal joints. 

“We watch things closer now than 
we did before we took the course. 
For one thing, we check tires for cor- 
rect air pressure every Monday morn- 
ing. This will insure more even wear 
and prolong the life of the tires.” 

J. E. (Smokey) Smith, equipment 
inspector for the district, said the oper- 
ators are doing a better job now of 
greasing the equipment. He said they 
are making routine checks of motor 
oil, filters, and air cleaners to see if 
they are changed often enough and in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s 
operating manual. 

Luther Little, District 17 shop fore- 
man, said some of his men who had 
worked with equipment all their lives, 
and thought they knew everything, 
had learned many new things from the 
course. 

Background for the courses was 
begun a few years ago by Ray Brown 
of Maintenance Operations Division. 
He discussed the advantages of such 
schooling with Hanover and Hanover 
quickly agreed. Brown also won 
favor for his proposals from John B. 


iat 


Nations, head of Equipment and Pro- 
curement Division, and C. G. Curtis 
Jr., head of the Insurance Division. 
In the final analysis, it was a coordi- 
nated effort of the divisions and the 
district. 

Hanover said last fall his Mainte- 
nance Engineer Jim O’Connell and 
other members of his staff met with 
Alvin Jones and Terry McCarthy of 
the Engineering Extension Service at 
Texas A&M University to develop 
subject matter for the course based 
on the district’s method of operation 
and needs. 

“The key to this,” explains Han- 
over, “was to let the supervisors know 
what type of school we were going 
to have, what was to be covered, and 
where the emphasis would be placed.” 

An important part of the preventive 
maintenance school was introduction 
of a service record book to be kept 
with each piece of equipment, includ- 
ing district headquarters automobiles. 
Hanover said it occurred to them that 
records about vehicles and equipment 
should not be kept in the district head- 
quarters as in the past, but with the 
vehicle. 


Instructor Terry McCarthy explains about oil additives, SAE. ratings, importance of changing oil, and the functions of oll. 
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something 


“It used to be,” he said, “that a 
man brought a piece of equipment to 
the district shop and told the foreman 
what was wrong and what needed re- 
pair, all from memory. Now such in- 
formation is a matter of record in the 
book in the vehicle. As the mechanic 
makes a repair, he checks it off the 
list and enters the estimated cost of 
repair.” 

Hanover said the cost of the vehicle 
is printed in red in the front of the 
book so the operator will know the 
value of the machine. 

Terry McCarthy with the Engineer- 
ing Extension Service was instructor 
for the courses held in the district. He 
said it was essential that the men 
understand why it is important to keep 
equipment clean, oiled, and greased 
with proper lubricants, and how to 
care for it. McCarthy, who also 
teaches the course to industrial com- 
panies such as Brown and Root in 
Houston, said the Highway Depart- 
ment’s operators had good attitudes 
and showed great interest in learning 
how to care for their machines. 

Bob Schleider, assistant district en- 
gineer, knows the schooling will help 
keep their equipment in operation and 
prevent possible accidents. 

“When a hardheaded mechanic gets 
up before a class and tells the equip- 
ment operators he just thought he 
knew something about equipment, I 
know the man has really learned 
something.” 

Effects of the schooling cannot be 
measured any time soon. 

“It may be many months before 
we can determine a dollars and cents 
savings,” explains Hanover, “but with 
the enthusiasm the men have shown, 
_ it’s bound to pay off.” 

And that should boost their claim 
as the Number One district in the 
state. 


“1 didn’t know there were that many 
kinds of oil’—Equipment operators listen 
closely as McCarthy discusses oil problems. 


Instructor McCarthy shows students how 
water and sludge collect in the in-line 
gasoline filter to the carburetor. 


PROUD GRADUATES—Bennett Merryman 
(left) Joe Mikolajewski, and Quince Taylor 
pose with their certificates shortly after DE 
Joe Hanover had presented them. 


Key Link 1n El Paso 


oving traffic into and through the downtown area 
M of El Paso has long been a problem. And this 
pass at the foot of the Franklin Mountains has long 
been a barrier to growth and development in the area. 

Two things are taking place that will soon change 
all that. One is construction of the Trans Mountain 
Loop, far north of the city, which will be open to 
traffic in mid-summer. The other is a key section of 
Interstate 10 in the downtown business district and it, 
too, should be complete this summer. 

The short section of IH 10 is a depressed freeway 
about 0.4-mile long between Santa Fe and Campbell 
streets. Six street overpasses cross the six-lane free- 
way, and two-lane, collector-distributor roads flank 
the main lanes. The eight-inch continuously rein- 
forced concrete pavement is being built by Vowell 


Construction and Austin Bridge Company at a cost. 
of $1,361,000. 

To keep traffic flowing as smoothly and safely as 
possible, the contractor was required to schedule work 
so that no more than two streets were closed at one 
time. 

Three utility bridges were built about two years 
ago in the area so that no major utilities would have 
to be dealt with after construction began. District 
Construction Engineer Andy Jones said this helped 
“tremendously in scheduling work.” But, he added, 
the close proximity of buildings to the right of way 
created many problems. 

Soon the project will be complete and traffic will 
no longer be delayed by the multitude of traffic lights 
and busy city streets. 


si we 


Six streets cross the depressed freeway in the business district. When this 
picture was taken in April, the contractor was preparing to place the con- 
tinuously reinforced concrete pavement. 


(Left) This short section of IH 10 in downtown El Paso is nearing comple- 
tion. There are two lanes of collector-distributor roads on each side of the 


-six-lane freeway. 


(Right) Workmen push soil on steep slope in preparation for concrete riprap. 


is 


HIGHWAY OVERSEERS—Engineering Technicians ‘Charles Hall (left) and Louis 
Evans discuss construction work with project engineer Richard Ellison. 
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San Angelo Standard Times, datelining 
Austin — Representatives from Colorado 
City, Post, Snyder, and Robert Lee asked 
the Texas Highway Commission Monday 
that when IH 27 is extended it be through 
their towns... . 

They said it was the shortest route and 
the right of way has already been pur- 
chased. 


Dallas Times Herald, describing duties 
of a two-month old Dallas Police Freeway 
Patrol — These cars patrol the freeways 
to keep the traffic flowing and to help 
whenever needed ... The patrol is re- 
sponsible for traffic on all major freeways 
— primarily Stemmons, Thornton, LBJ, 
Central, Hawn, and Carpenter. They stop 
minor violators and give warnings — 
often using the public address system 
built into the car. . . stopping, checking, 
but always keeping the traffic flowing. 


Palestine Herald- Press, datelining 
Athens — The last link in right of way for 
a four-lane highway from Chicago to the 
Gulf through Palestine will be closed in 
Rains County, delegates to a Highway 19 
meeting here Thursday were informed. 

Rains County Judge Mrs. M. Braziel 
sent word that she is enthusiastically for 
the Highway 19 route and that Rains 
County is prepared to join other Texas 
counties with right of way for the four-lane 
highway... . 

The only portion actually remaining that 
is not already four-lane or soon will be is 
from Lamar County to Huntsville. 


Dallas Morning News, saying — Texas 
Turnpike Authority directors are ready to 
flash the green light for free use of the 
Dallas end of the Dallas-Fort Worth Turn- 
pike. 

Informed sources said engineers have 
certified that free use of the section be- 
tween Stemmons Freeway and Beckley 
would prove “practical and feasible’’ if 
additional paving is constructed. 
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Galveston News, proclaiming — Ap- 
proval of a master plan for highway build- 
ing in Galveston County, including elim- 
ination of the Port Bolivar ferry, will be 
forthcoming soon, State Highway En- 
gineer J. C. Dingwall said Monday. 

Approval by the Highway Commission 
would be contingent on Galveston County 
issuing $15 million of bonds to pay right 
of way cost. If Galveston County officials 
obtain right of way funds, Dingwall said 
the state commission is prepared to 
launch a long range $93 million highway 
development program. 


Gainesville Register, in an editorial — 
The Texas Highway Department again 
deserves special recognition and praise 
for making automotive travel a safe and 
pleasant experience in our state... 

In a recent special order, the Highway 
Department reaffirmed its concern with 
maintaining a safe and pleasant roadside 
environment for motorists through exten- 
sive programs for preservation and en- 
hancement of natural beauty along its 
highway corridors. 


Galveston News, shouting — At last, at 
last! At long last, another major section 
of Texas City’s Palmer Highway — one 
of the most congested two lane highways 
in the state — is about to be rebuilt.... 

Plans call for putting in complete new 
traffic interchanges at SH 146 and build- 
ing an overpass over the Southern Pacific 
tracks. 

The job can’t be finished too soon. 

It will mean turning a country road 
into a modern highway, which just hap- 
pens to be Texas City’s main link with 
the outside world. 


Irving News, revealing — The Texas 
Highway Department plans to expand its 
use of traffic buttons and reflective pave- 
ment markers in traffic guide lines to all 
multi-lane highways in the state that are 
surfaced by modern standards. 


Authorization to extend the program to 
an estimated 10,000 miles of highways 
is contained in an administrative order 
issued by J. C. Dingwall, state highway 
engineer . . . Justification for use of the 
system, the order sets forth, should be 
based on a consideration of the need for 
added visibility in areas of heavy rainfall, 
frequent fog, and high speed traffic, traf- 
fic volumes; initial and maintenance costs; 
and effectiveness as a warning and deter- 
rence to lane changing by inattentive 
drivers. 


Beaumont Enterprise, lamenting — A 
motor trip up through the Big Thicket 
country and across to the rolling hills 
toward Central Texas is a splendid exper- 
ience when spring is spreading its cover 
of green. 

A few days ago we once again drank in 
the beauty with which this region is so 
bountifully blest at this season: Dog- 
woods growing white, Indian paintbrush 
flinging daubs of color, the harbingers of 
a bluebonnet blanket, stately pines reach- 
ing for the sun, cattle feasting on new 
grass on fertile farms and ranches. 

But one thing was strangely out of 
place. The shoulders of long stretches of 
highway were cluttered with beer cans, 
pop cans, snack wrappers, paper cups, 
paper napkins, and other types of refuse. 
On one roadside a household garbage 
dump was having its beginnings. 


Austin American-Statesman, datelining 
Belton — Tempers flared Monday at a 
special meeting of the Bell County Com- 
missioners Court as Harker Heights Mayor 
Danny Hurd voiced strong objections to 
a county request for the Texas Highway 
Department to bypass Harker Heights in 
the proposed rerouting of US 190. 

Mayor Hurd said the change will result 
in a great loss to Harker Heights in tax 
evaluation as well as in industrial and 
business development along the route 
already approved for the relocation. 


AWARDS 


(As of June 30, 1969) 


40 Years 


District 11 

Luther Swift Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 13 

Lalo B. Lira, Skilled Laborer 
District 22 
Carrol D. Mangum, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 

District 24 

Barmore B. Bounds, Engineering Technician V 


35 Years 


District 2 
Arthur V. Blackwell, Skilled Laborer 
Jack G. Hamm, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 8 
Ross Clark, Engineering Technician V 
District 10 
Carl C. Matlock, Engineering Technician IV 
District 15 
Fritz P. Dietert, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 18 
Leon G. Harris, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
Arthur E. Henry, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
District 24 
Max W. Moore, Assistant District Engineer 


30 Years 


Materials and Tests Division 
Avery W. Smith, Supervising Soils Engineer 


District 4 
Donald H. Rose, Supervising Designing Engineer 
District 6 
Carl C. Bull, Shop Foreman IV 
District 10 


Thelbert A. Mattox, Skilled Laborer 
Woodrow W. Potter, District Engineer 
District 16 
John E. Israel, Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 


Materials and Tests Division 
Arthur J. Hill, Bituminous Engineer 
District 2 
Orlin E. Riggs, Skilled Laborer 


District 5 
Lilburn E. Shurbert, Skilled Laborer 
District 7 
Theodore R. Coker Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 
Leonard L. Dragoo, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 
Elmer C. Kunz Jr., Chief Accountant I 
District 13 
Ben R. Labay, Skilled Laborer 
District 16 
Percy E. Miller, Skilled Laborer 
District 21 
Leonel Ramirez, Semi Skilled Laborer 
District 23 
Eugene W. Gleaton, Engineering Technician IV 


RETIREMENTS 


Accounting Division 
Harry A. Johnson, Director of Finance 
Bridge Division 
E. A. Jelinek, Administrative Engineer 
Construction Division 
John R. Harris, Administrative Engineer 


District 2 

Thomas E. Ellis, Skilled Laborer 
District 4 

Will A. Riney, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 

District 10 

William A. Croson, Draftsman III 
District 13 

John F. Bennett, Skilled Laborer 
District 14 

Carl A. Grau, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 15 

Benno Froboese, Skilled Laborer 
District 16 


Phillip C. Hurst, Skilled Laborer 
George H. Stroud, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 18 
Robert G. Cooper, Skilled Laborer 
District 20 
Earl N. Gibney, Skilled Laborer 
District 21 
Julio Moreno, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 23 
Weldon B. Thornton, Skilled Laborer 
District 24 
Francisco Varela, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


The Big Move — 


By MARJIE MUGNO, Travel and Information Division 


he big red monster belched and a puff of black 

diesel smoke enshrouded the machine. Slowly 

it crept along the narrow road, carefully guided around 
a turn here, over a hard spot there. 

The “monster” was a 500-ton fractionating tower, 
the largest vessel ever to be moved on a Texas high- 
way. 

It was a bitterly cold March Day, but the men 
ignored the cold and the intermittent drizzle to con- 
centrate on the project at hand. 

Assembled in the factory at Port Arthur, the vessel 


EASY DOES IT—A pampered behemoth, the largest vessel ever to be 
transported on a Texas highway, moves onto a specially prepared sand 


was shipped by water to Pasadena, where a boom 
crane carefully lifted it off the barge onto specially 
built transporter tracks. The self-propelled carrier is 
only one of two of its kind in the country. Each in- 
dividual track is five feet wide and 26 feet long. One 
track of each set moved along the shoulder and the 
center of the pavement, leaving one lane open to 
traffic at all times, except when corners were turned. 

Largest of four refinery vessels destined for the Shell 
Chemical Plant in Deer Park over a seven-month 
period, it was transported from the intersection of Tidal 


cushion on SH 225. It was transported from the dock in Pasadena to 
nearby Deer Park at no expense to the Texas Highway Department. 


Road and State Highway 134 to State Highway 225 for 
approximately three miles, then 0.8 mile to the Shell 
Oil Company gate. 

Translated into pounds, the record-setting vessel 
weighed almost one million pounds — 950,000 to be 
exact, and therein was the challenge: how to prevent 
the pavement from cracking under the extraordinary 
load. 

Because District 12 and Maintenance Operations 
Division in Austin had been notified about the project 
months before the actual move, there was plenty of 
time to iron out procedures. 

“For the first time in the history of the Highway 
Department,” says Dan Vinson, administrative engi- 
neer of District 12, “we decided to place a protective 
surface on the pavement. We experimented with rub- 
ber and plywood, but sand proved best. It was much 
easier to turn on the sand and it gave better weight 
distribution.” 

The sand was placed one and a half inches thick 
from one shoulder to the center of the highway. The 
depth was increased to 314 inches over the turning sur- 
face at corners. All told, 30-40 loads of sand were 
placed. 

A lay-down machine moved ahead of the slow- 
moving carrier, placing its carpet of sand. At one 
point everything came to a halt for three and a half 
hours while more sand was trucked in from downtown 
Houston. Stored in piles and placed in sections, the 
sand was swiftly scraped up later by a front-end loader. 

To insure movement of the 135-foot long tower, 
4x8-foot plywood sheets were on a nearby truck, wait- 
ing to be placed at turning points. Overhead obstacles 
such as power lines and telephone lines were raised by 
a cherry picker so the operation was as safe as possible. 

The operation took two days. The men worked 
from 7 a.m. to dark, but often had to stop while the 
machinery was serviced. Six cables kept the vessel on 
the automated carrier, preventing it from shifting side- 
ways. 

Two men whose companies have long been involved 
with moving heavy and cumbersome equipment ran 
the show: Bill McBride of Trans Western Transport 
Inc. of Dallas and Dick Gillian of Marks Trucking 
Company of Odessa. But this was a cooperative effort, 
they stressed. 

“Negotiations were extremely complex for this 
project,” says McBride. “We had to negotiate with 
the telephone company, the utility company, the city, 
‘the court, other agencies, the police, and the Texas 
Highway Department. We worked especially close 
with the Highway Department. We sweated it a little, 
but everything went off without a hitch.” @ 


SO DEEP—James W. Gray, District 12’s maintenance construction foreman 
at Genoa, spot-checks sand depth to make sure the protective covering is 
deep enough to prevent the pavement from cracking under the heavy load. 


Photographs by F. W. Brown 


MOVE IT OUT—but slowly. The two drivers watch each other closely to 
coordinate their activities as the vessel is transported at a steady 3 mph. 
Spines on the tower are used to attach insulation. 
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Putting the Resistance 


By GILBERT L. GALLATIN, Engineering Technician V, Austin, District 14 


In the summer of 1968, District 14 applied a synthetic aggregate, skid-resistant surface to a_ 


section of IH 35 in Austin, a move that reduced the accident rate by 5 per cent. 


But engi- 


neers are watching to see if the special overlay will maintain its efficiency for several years. 


etween 1958 and 1967 traffic on TH 35 in Austin 
B increased 150 per cent. One section of the free- 
way was resurfaced four times. The throughway lanes 
were deteriorating rapidly again in 1967, and tests and 
accident studies showed the surface had a relatively 
low skid resistance. 

By the fall of 1967, District 14 engineers and those 
in the main office decided, in the interest of the driving 
public, to develop and place a skid-resistant surface 
on a 6.5-mile section from just north of US 183 to the 
south end of the Colorado River Bridge. Since most 
of this section of roadway had previously been over- 
layed, it was also necessary to restrict surface thickness 
to one inch to preserve the integrity of the existing 
curbs. Cost was not to be a deciding factor. 

We spent several months researching materials with 
non-skid qualities. Many combinations of materials 
and varying asphalt percentages were tried. From 
laboratory data and visual examination of the molded 
specimens, we decided that a combination of synthetic 
aggregate, blast furnace slag, limestone screenings, and 
field sand would most nearly produce the type surface 
required. 

Mix Design and Evaluation 

Primary consideration was given to synthetic aggre- 
gate, since the Department had used the material suc- 
cessfully in penetration and hot mix surfaces on several 
experimental projects earlier. Both field and labora- 
tory examination indicated the material had satisfac- 
tory wear characteristics and a high resistance to 
polishing. We found that aggregate from the source 
under consideration contained numerous small voids, 
or blips, that gave the aggregate a gritty surface. As 
individual aggregates wear down, they are regenerated 
as new surface areas containing more blips are ex- 
posed. The new surface areas are as gritty as the 
original. 

Synthetic aggregate absorbs more water than the 
local limestone aggregate normally used in hot mix, 
but this apparent disadvantage is slightly offset because 
there is very little freeze-thaw damage in this area. 


The material requires more asphalt because it has 
more surface area, and the asphalt effectively seals oft 
all but the voids in the riding surface aggregate. 

Using conventional procedures, various percentages 
of aggregate types were combined and molded for 
density and stability tests. We found that the mix 
should contain about 54 per cent (by weight) of syn- 
thetic aggregate, 23 per cent slag, 8 per cent limestone 
screenings, 8 per cent field sand, and 7 per cent 
asphalt. We knew these percentages would vary 
slightly because of bin adjustments necessary to pro- 
duce the combined design gradation. 

Laboratory tests and experience indicated that it 
was possible to construct an open and coarse textured 
surface with reasonable workability without losing 
stability by placing the hot mix at a density somewhat 
lower than it would normally be laid. This procedure, 
along with the regeneration process exhibited by syn- 
thetic aggregates and the matrix of sharp fines (lime- 
stone screenings, field sand, slag, and asphalt), would 
hopefully fulfill the requirement that the new road 
surface retain its skid-resistant characteristics for sev- 
eral years. 

Synthetic aggregate used in all preliminary design 
work was obtained from a maintenance stockpile that 
had been purchased under Item 1269 (Aggregate for 
Surface Treatment—Lightweight) Grade 4. The pro- 
ducer assured us the material was available in sufficient 
quantity so we wrote a special specification — desig- 
nated as Item 1755, Hot-Mix Asphaltic Concrete 
Pavement (Class A) (Lightweight). Two changes 
were made in the specification after it became a part 
of the contract. The Los Angeles abrasion loss for 
the slag was raised from 35 to 45 per cent to facilitate 
using the only locally available source. Under screen- 
ing and proportioning, we allowed use of the “%4-inch 
sieve instead of the No. 4 sieve in the No. 2 bin. 

Cost Analysis 

Actual cost of synthetic aggregate used on the 
project was not readily available because the bid item 
was for the total aggregate combination on a per ton 


ABOVE—Pavement surface on IH 35 was a brownish black in color and 
the limestone aggregate was polished. BELOW—New surface is black. 
Aggregate is gritty and shows no sign of polishing after eight months. 


basis. Subsequent cost studies of hot mix gradations 
showed the following average cost per ton at the supply 
site for the various aggregates: 


Material Cost 
@rushéeds limestone s2:....-2-----sesuces-saeee $1.50 
Syitheticuaveregateme is nee re 5.50 
RO) ETS cep bat 5 bt oe Oe) Js sein oe Se 1.70 


(Freight rates should be added to the above figures to 
obtain cost at the job site.) 

Experience has shown that one inch of hot mix 
asphaltic concrete (constructed from materials in the 
Austin area) will weigh about 100 pounds per square 
yard in place. We found on the IH 35 project that 
the mix weighed approximately 75 pounds per square 
yard. The difference was due to the difference in 
loose unit weight of limestone (85 pcf), synthetic 
aggregate (54 pcf), and the percentage of synthetic 
aggregate actually used. 

Considering that it takes approximately the same 
amount of equipment and labor to construct either 
kind of pavement, the difference in cost amounts to 
about 25 per cent. Therefore, the synthetic aggregate 
used in this mix costs approximately two and one half 
times more than its competition in this area. 


Mixing Plant Operations 


A contract was let in May, the work order issued 
on June 16, and the paving started August 23, 1968. 

Hot mix was produced in a conventional weight- 
batch plant. The only departure from conventional 
batching procedures was that the total batch weight 
had to be reduced by one third because of the differ- 
ence in volume of synthetic aggregate. No other 
change in plant setup or operations was necessary. 

The mix was weighed in 4,000-pound batches and 
the time required to produce a uniform mixture was 
from 45 to 60 seconds. The mix was discharged into 
haul trucks at temperatures ranging from 275°F to 
310°F, and was maintained between 270 and 290. 

Air temperature during construction ranged from 
72°F to 98°F and the weather was clear, hot, and 
sunny during most of the working days. Work was 
delayed during the last half of the project by rain and 
some cool weather. 

Only on two occasions were the plant hot-bin weight 
settings varied substantially to change the gradation. 
These changes were made to allow more fine aggregate 
for raking. Plant hot bins and stockpiles were checked 
regularly for gradation control and were always within 
the design gradation tolerances. 

Laying Procedures 

Prior to placing the hot mix, an RC-2 tack coat was 
shot over the existing pavement. The mix was hauled 
in semitrailer dump trucks having load capacities from 
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Putting the Resistance to Skid 


12 to 22 tons, and it was dumped into a load-transfer 
machine that transferred the mix to the finishing 
machine. The finishing machine was a standard size, 
pneumatic tired, semiautomatic type. Any acceptable 
type of machine could have been used for laying this 
special mix. Three rollers were used — a three wheel, 
a two axle tandem, and a pneumatic tired. The three- 
wheel roller was in the 10-ton class, the tandem was 
rated eight tons, and the self-propelled pneumatic was 
rated eight to nine tons. A small tandem was also 
required to properly roll 18-inch tapered sections near 
curbs. 
Observations 

When stockpiles occasionally contained more than 
the average amount of moisture, the mix would slump 
and crawl as it was discharged into the haul trucks. 
This condition did not seem to hinder laying opera- 
tions, and actually caused the mix to become more 
workable. This condition is called “sweating” and 
it has no known detrimental effect on the mix. Internal 
moisture tends to delay the absorption of asphalt for 


LABORATORY INFORMATION 


Lt. wt. Agg. Blast Furn. L/SScr. F/Sand 
Featherlite Slag TESG Santana 
Corp. ALCOA +10 Pit 
Ranger Rockdale Georgetown Austin 

Los Angeles Abrasion 2\3 40.1 29.0 

Plasticity Index Lg 1.8 

Loss by Decantation 0.47 0.61 

(Bulk) Specific Gravities 
Lt. wt. Agg. Slag L/S Ser. F/Sand 

Yat? — No. 4 1.47 

4 — 10 1.51 PRT 2.45 

10 — 80 1.70 2.78 2.60 2.58 

=U) 2.41 2.81 2.68 2.66 

Design Average Average 

Screen Size (Plant) Extraction Combined 

Gradation Bin Analysis 

% = 0.5 0.3 0.6 

Ye — % 8.7 7A 10.1 
% — 4 34.2 36.7 34.1 
4 — 10 14.3 12.0 15.1 

=e, Ofek 56.4 Oh 

10 — 40 19.3 20.5 20.8 
40 — 80 Tax) Tes 6.4 
80 — 200 by Sy 37 
— 200 3.2 3.5 2:2. 

% Asphalt 7.0 6.8 7.0 
Average percent density (laboratory) 94.3 
Average percent stability 51 
Average sand equivalent value 86 


Asphalt used for this project was from American 
Petrofina in Mt. Pleasant. 
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a short time, presumably between the laying and rolling 
time. By the time rolling is completed, the moisture 
evaporates and the mix assumes its normal appearance. 

The hot mix, which contained approximately 71 
per cent by volume of plus 10 mesh sizes, had a very 
coarse texture and open-type mix prior to rolling. Less 
difficulty was encountered in laying and rolling the 
mix than was expected. The mix was subject to 
“shoving” at times, particularly in the early afternoons 
when air temperature was in the middle 90’s and the 
mix temperature was above 280°F. This condition 
required more rolling than normally used on other 
mixes to knead it together and obtain the density and 
stability required to support traffic the same day. Be- 
cause of the shoving, we decided to lower the laying 
temperature from 290 to 270 after 1 p.m. so rolling 
could be completed sooner and lanes opened for 
evening rush-hour traffic. 

When the day’s completed sections were opened to 
traffic, tire marks were in evidence with each passing 
car. The tire marks were ironed out quickly as traffic 
increased and the pavement cooled. The next day the 
surface was exceptionally uniform in texture and 
appearance. 

We encountered some difficulty in construction of 
longitudinal and transverse joints in the finished pave- 
ment. However, this could be expected in a mix hav- 
ing a high percentage of plus 10 aggregrate and a rela- 
tively low per cent density. 

Summary 

This section of freeway has been in service eight 
months and it is the consensus that considerable im- 
provement in quality and safety has been achieved. 
Accident records obtained from the City of Austin, 
before and after the overlay was applied, show that the 
accident rate has decreased by about 5 per cent. 

The thin overlay has held together extremely well. 
No appreciable stripping has occurred. At two iso- 
lated locations a loss of pavement is attributed to a 
bridge expansion joint and an accident location where 
diesel fuel was spilled on the new pavement followed 
by cold, wet weather. The general appearance of the 
pavement improves with time, and the surface is begin- 
ning to show changes in texture and color, which were 
expected. 

Skid resistance studies show that the skid resistance 
has been increased by about 35 per cent and is ex- 
pected to reach at least 50 per cent. A combination 
of extreme weather conditions (hot, cold, wet, dry) 
and traffic repetitions is expected to wear off the 
asphalt film and fines coating the surface and expose 
more of the synthetic aggregate. The theory is that 
this will slowly increase skid value before any appreci- 
able decrease occurs. M@ 


Highway Projects Authorized 


Last month the Texas Highway 
Commission designated an outer 
loop around the Dallas metropoli- 
tan area and an additional five-mile 
segment of SH 360 to serve the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Air- 


port, authorized “Texas Crash 


Cushions” for a Houston freeway, 
and authorized revisions for an IH 
45 interchange that will serve traffic 
near the new Houston Intercon- 
tinental Airport. 

The 96-mile outer loop that will 
border the Dallas County line has 
been under study by county officials 
and civic leaders for several years. 

A Dallas County delegation 
asked the Commission in January 


‘to request a tentative tender of 


_ designation so the route could be 


included in a proposed bond issue, 
which later was approved by Dallas 
County voters. May’s action was 
official recognition of the tentative 
proposal approved earlier by the 
Commission. 

The designated route extends 
from a point on the proposed loca- 
tion of IH 20 in southwest Dallas 
County near the Tarrant County 
line. From there it extends north- 
ward, eastward, southward, west- 
ward, and northwestward to an- 
other point on proposed IH 20 at 
or near the intersection of Spur 
408. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall was directed to proceed 
with preliminary engineering and 
enter into contractual agreements 
with local authorities for protective 
acquisition of right of way at an 
estimated state cost of $6 million. 

The additional segment of SH 
360 to serve the Dallas-Fort Worth 


Airport makes the route 28 miles 
long. Previously, 360 had been 
designated from SH 183 in Tarrant 
County southward to US 287 in 
Ellis County, a distance of 23 miles. 
Commission action extended the 
route from SH 183 northward to a 
junction with proposed SH 121 
southwest of Grapevine. 

“Texas Crash Cushions’ will be 
installed at potentially hazardous 
areas on IH 45 in Houston, the 
Commission ruled last month. Be- 
fore installation of the cushions on 
IH 610 last year, nine motorists in 
the Houston area died as a result of 
collisions involving V-shaped di- 
viders at freeway interchanges and 
ramps. Since installation, five 
major crashes have resulted in only 
one minor injury. 

The cushions, known technically 
as vehicle impact attenuators, con- 
sist of steel barrels arranged like a 
honeycomb with the open part up. 
On impact, the device absorbs the 
energy of the vehicle, thus saving 
lives, injuries, and property. 

The Commission action calls for 
installation of the crash cushions on 
TH 45 at Allen Parkway, McKin- 
ney Avenue, and Dallas Avenue at 
an estimated cost of $12,500. 

Also in Houston, the Commis- 
sion authorized revisions of first 
stage construction of an interchange 
on IH 45 at North Belt which will 
serve the new Houston Intercon- 
tinental Airport. Frontage roads 
and entrance and exit ramps will be 
revised from West Road northward 
to Gears Road. The estimated cost 
for the project plus revisions is $3.8 
million. Earlier estimated cost was 
$3.3 million. @ 


New Travel 
Film Available 


A new travel film, “Texas, 
America’s Fun-tier,” was premiered 
by the Highway Department in mid- 
May at the Governor’s Tourist 
Development Conference. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall introduced the Depart- 
ment’s newest production aimed at 
stimulating travel in Texas. 

Viewers saw a colorful composite 
of fun in “America’s Fun-tier” — 
the Latin flavor of El Paso, ante- 
bellum graciousness in Jefferson, 
the wide-sky country of the Pan- 
handle, and the tropical moods of 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley. The 
new film introduces Texas’ un- 
equalled variety of recreational op- 
portunities for family fun. 

The movie is the second in a 
series of Highway Department 
travelogues. It follows the award- 
winning “Texas, Land of Contrast,” 
introduced in 1966. Winner of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Film _ Festival 
“Chris” Award in 1967, “Land of 
Contrast” was also selected by the 
US Travel Service to represent 
the United States in an interna- 

tional travel film festival in 1967. 

“Land of Contrast” was trans- 
lated into three foreign languages, 
and was booked in other states by 
a national distributor. Some 23 
million people throughout the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries viewed the film. 

The new film also will be dis- 
tributed nationally. 

“Texas, America’s Fun-tier” is a 
half-hour sound and color produc- 
tion with original music score. The 
16mm film is available free for tele- 
vision, school, club, and convention 
bookings from the Texas Highway 
Department, Travel and Informa- 
tion Division, PO Box 5064, Aus- 
tin 78703. @ 


he first roadside park built in 

Texas almost 40 years ago con- 
sisted of only a couple of tables and 
benches beneath some live oak trees 
on State Highway 71 in Fayette Coun- 
ty near Smithville. 

From this seemingly insignificant 
beginning in the early 30’s, the Texas 
Highway Department’s roadside park 
and beautification program has grown 
to include 1,100 roadside parks, safety 
rest areas, and scenic turnouts. 

Today, roadside parks are a big 
business with the Highway Depart- 
ment. And the facilities have evolved 
accordingly. Most parks now have 
drinking fountains, picnic tables and 
benches, fireplaces (sometimes even 
fire wood), trash barrels, and beautiful 
landscaping. Many of the sites are 
getting information boards, (Info- 
Bords), map dispensers, historic mark- 
ers, plenty of paved drive and parking 
spaces, and terrazzo-floored rest rooms, 
complete with wastepaper disposal 
units and electric hand dryers. 

Roadside facilities are individually 
designed by the Department’s land- 


scape architects to complement the 
natural surroundings. Construction 


features vary from the modern safety 
rest areas-comfort stations on Inter- 
state highways, to beautifully laid out 
parks in forests to scenic overlooks 
which offer magnificent views. 

The first rest area with a comfort 
station was opened in February 1967 
on IH 35 between Georgetown and 
Round Rock. Since then, 14 more 
have been completed on Texas’ Inter- 
state system; two more are in various 
stages of construction; and 11 more 
are in the planning stage for rest areas 
not on the Interstate system. 

The primary purpose of each road- 
side facility is to provide a safe place 
in pleasant surroundings where a mo- 
torist may relax, refresh himself, pic- 
nic, or take a nap before continuing 
a trip. An alert driver has fewer acci- 
dents. The Highway Department pro- 
vides rest areas as just one of its many 
efforts to reduce highway fatalities. 

Since June marks the advent of the 
tourist season and the upsurge of road 
side park use, Texas Highways pre- 
sents some of the popular park facili- 
ties available throughout the state. 


‘Take a Break 
for SafetyS Sake 


The colorful tepees in the safety rest area on IH 10 twelve miles west of Sierra Blanca are 
a welcome sight to travelers like the family above who seeks shade from the West Texas sun. 
This is one of the most unusual rest areas in the state. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


(Right) Safety rest areas in Texas are designed 
with the safety and comfort of motorists in mind, 
and this one on IH 35 approximately one mile 
north of Round Rock is no exception. Long ac- 
celeration and deceleration lanes provide easy 
access to facilities. The rest area has comfort 
stations — the first ever built on Texas highways. 

Photograph by Herman Kelly 


(Far right) The safety rest area in District 19 at 
Waskom is roomy and picnic arbors have wood- 
shingle roofs. A single entrance leads from IH 
20 to the park. The concrete tables, benches, 
and fireplace tops are coated with epoxy. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Take a Break 
for SafetyS Sake 


(Right) This is one of the Department's newest 
safety rest areas. Located in District 18 nine 
miles east of Terrell, the rest area has informa- 
tion boards and eight units on each side of IH 
20. Large oaks and several hackberries give 
ample shade to those using the shelters. People 
stay longer in this park than any other in the 
state, a survey shows. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


(Far right) At sundown this roadside park eight 
miles west of Breckenridge on US 180 at Hub- 
bard Creek Lake has a magical glow. It’s beauty 
is no accident, for the Highway Department 
designs each park to complement its surround- 
ings. Instead of grass, the scenic turnout was 
surfaced with clumps of colored rock, adding to 
its distinctive look. 
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IH 27 on the Map 

IH 27 is now on the map. The 
second printing of the 1969 Official 
State Highway Map shows the new 
125-mile Interstate highway between 
Lubbock and Amarillo. The highway 
designation was approved last Decem- 
ber by the Federal Highway Admini- 
tration, but action came too late for 
IH 27 to be included in the first map 
printing. 


Beautiful, Just Beautiful 

After the April issue of Texas High- 
ways came out, Dorman Winfrey, di- 
rector of the Texas State Library, 
wrote to Travel and Information Divi- 
sion Director Tom Taylor: 

Your April issue of Texas Highways 
was another winner. Incidentally, at 
a meeting in Philadelphia last week 
a friend of mime from Detroit had 
great praise and glowing comments to 
make about the publications of the 
Texas Highway Department. He had 


<< 


"YOUNG MAN, NO YOU REALIZE YOU'VE JUST MOWED RIGHT 
TH2U A GROUP OF WILD HELIOTROPIUM CONVOLVULACEUM P" 


seen a copy of your brochure on wild 
flowers and said he never dreamed 
photography in Texas had reached 
such a high level and wondered if the 
flowers were really that beautiful. 


A Friendly Handshake 

Travel notes from the Travel Log, 
monthly newsletter of Travel and 
Information Division: Homeward- 
bound visitors stopping at the Laredo 
Tourist Bureau have encouraging 
words for the Texas vacation industry, 
according to Supervisor Don Hunter. 
For example, an Ohioan remarked, 
“We used to go to Florida every win- 
ter, but decided to come to Texas this 
year. We're going to tell our friends 
Florida is not the only place to go 
in the winter.” Other guests comment 
on the friendliness of Texans — and 
that’s what they like best about Texas. 
As one guest put it, “In Texas the 
hand is extended for a hearty hand- 
shake; in another winter haven the 


hand is 
cupped.” 

. Palo Duro Canyon is sched- 
uled to receive almost $225,000 worth 
of improvements. These will include 
renovation of the old Coronado Lodge 
at the lookout point into a geological 
and historical interpretation center, 
and the construction of camp sites, 
rest rooms, showers, water fountains, 
a trailer camp, hiking and nature 
trails, and new roads and parking 
areas. 


extended palm up and 


He Points With Pride 

A recent issue of District 17’s news- 
letter carried a personal message from 
District Engineer Joe Hanover: 

I have noted with pride two areas 
in which we have made much progress 
over the last several years. In August 
1959 there was one maintenance em- 
ployee assigned to each 7.6 miles of 
road. On March 31, 1969, there was 
one man for each 13.1 miles. We 


admit that your equipment is better, 
but this indicates a better know - how 
and more efficient operations. 

Also, construction operations have 
increased more than four times dur- 
ing this period. In August 1960 we 
had $9 million under contract. Today 
we have just under $40 million. In 
1959 there were 13 districts with more 
work than ours and today there are 
only four. 

You are doing a great job. With 
this record, it’s no wonder we have 
the best district in the state. 


Honesty — A Highway Tradition 

Texas Highways is always proud 
to single out acts of honesty by High- 
way Department employees. One 
such incident was reported recently 
in the Harlingen Valley Morning Star 
that we feel merits special mention. 

A Harlingen couple whose son had 
been killed April 5 had searched in 
vain for a watch and ring he was 
wearing at the time of the accident. 
About a month later Casimiro Garza, 
a District 21 maintenance man, found 
the watch while spraying weeds. He 
took it to a jeweler to be cleaned. 
Then he read an account of the par- 
ents’ search and realized he had found 
the watch. He quickly turned over 
the jeweler’s claim check to the grate- 
ful parents. 


More or Less 

Engineering Technician Charles 
Beam of District 21 came up with 
some interesting statistics about his 
district: “District 21 is larger in area 
than New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, or 
the District of Columbia. It is as large 
as the District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts put 
together. It is as far from Boca Chica 
to the Dimmitt County Line as it is 
from Abilene to Tyler. Hidalgo 
County has more state highway mile- 
age than any other county — 616.690 
miles; Kenedy County has less state 
mileage than any other county — 


46.684 miles — except Loving County 
with 3.66 miles. Hidalgo County has 
more state FM roads than any other 
county — 395.190 — and Kenedy 
County has no state FM roads. 


Youngs Honored 

More than 150 city, county, and 
state officials honored District Engi- 
neer Gilbert Youngs (District 19) on 
April 19 with a fish fry in the town of 
Uncertain. They were celebrating 
Youngs’ 37 years with the Highway 
Department. 

“I came to Atlanta 37 years ago 
to stay six months,” Youngs told the 
crowd. “I hope that I can stay at 
least two and a half more years and 
then I will be eligible for retirement.” 


Belated Recognition 

The maintenance man gets his much 
deserved recognition in a brochure the 
Highway Department released in late 
April. The brochure, titled “The 
Maintenance Man — A Vital, Re- 
spected Public Employee,” was pre- 
pared jointly by Personnel Division 
and Travel and Information Division. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall said the pamphlet was written 
especially to give recognition and en- 
couragement to the maintenance em- 
ployee, his reputation and dedication, 
and what he has meant to the State 
of Texas over the years. The brochure 
also lists the advantages and benefits 
available to the maintenance man. 


End of Right of Way 

There was cause for celebration in 
District 13 last month, especially for 
Right of Way Appraiser Ralph Rinn. 
On May 2 he closed transaction for 
the last parcel on Interstate 10 right of 
way in the district — the last parcel 
for IH 10 between San Antonio and 
Houston. Eleven years and 21 days 
earlier he had made his first contact 
for right of way for the highway. 

Rinn said it took not only 11 years 
but three district engineers to cover 
the 77 miles across the district. He 
said he had a standing agreement with 


Not everybody in maintenance operations repairs 
highways or picks up trash. Becki Seay, for 
example, works on municipal maintenance agree- 
ments and permits for the maintenance section 
at District 17 headquarters in Bryan. 
fellows. She’s married to Chris Seay, a student 
at Texas A&M. Chris is the son of Jeff Seay, 
a field engineer in Construction Division. 


Relax, 


two former district engineers that when 
he signed three tracts on any given 
day, “you may have the rest of the day 
Ofte 

Rinn said he never had the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the gen- 
erous offer. What’s more, he didn’t 
even get the rest of the day off on 
May 2! 


AT LAST—The final parcel of land for IH 10 
right of way in District 13 becomes a reality. 
Happy (former) landowner Jimmy Walker, left, 
gets the final papers from Right of Way Ap- 
praiser Ralph Rinn. District Engineer Carl V. 
Ramert accompanied Rinn and presented the state 
warrants to Walker. 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


¢ When I first planned my trip 
across country, I wanted to drive 
across Texas only to see the Alamo, 
but on December 12 when I stopped 
at the Tourist Bureau at Orange and 
your very courteous employee gave me 
the Texas Travel Handbook, State 
Highway Map, and other literature on 
Texas, I decided to take my time 
driving through your state. 

As I drove through your state using 
the Travel Handbook to find interest- 
ing places, I stopped at the Lucas 
Gusher Monument, San Jacinto State 
Park, City of San Antonio, Bracket- 
ville, Langtry, a scenic loop around 
Fort Davis on Highway 166, and 
Highway 54 to New Mexico. 

The five days I was in your state 
showed me how beautiful it is. 

James L. Christenson 
San Diego, California 


¢ We stopped in one of the most 
beautiful and clean rest areas [’ve ever 
seen. Going West between Fort Stock- 
ton and Balmorhea on US 290. We 
talked to Jose Ortego, your caretaker, 
and I don’t believe I’ve ever seen a 
more proud and devoted man to his 
work. You are to be commended. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Giguere 
Flint, Michigan 


e We were on our way to Mexico 
for the winter for health reasons, but 
enjoyed Texas so much we spent the 
winter there. (90 days in the Rio 
Grande Valley). We purchased prop- 
erty and will become Texas residents. 

A Convert 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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¢ I wish to commend three of your 
workmen for their timely help and 
courtesy. They were Lupe Valen- 
zuela, Refugio Jimenez, and George 
Gomez. 

I was driving alone from Midland 
to Wink when I had car trouble out 
of Goldsmith. They went back for 
parts and repaired the damage on the 
spot. Needless to say that I, a lone 
old woman, was doubly thankful, and 
that their help and courtesy will long 
be remembered. 

Mrs. Frank Story 
Midland 


e My husband and I want to thank 
you so very much for all the delight- 
ful literature that you have sent us 
about your wonderful state. We are 
looking forward to gypsying along its 
byways, as well as moving swiftly 
over its highways from one major 
point to another. Thank you so much 
for the speed with which you answered 
our request. 

R. A. Cecil 
Clewiston, Florida 


e I have often wondered why the 
state tree has not been planted along 
the highways in Texas. Since the 
pecan is the state tree of Texas, why 
shouldn’t they be planted? It would 
show how proud and big Texas is to 
have its state tree alongside highways 
or in roadside parks. 

Elvis Wilkerson 
Gainesville 

(Ed. Note: We commend you for 
your thoughtfulness, but we have 
found that people driving along the 


highway stop abruptly when they see 
a pecan tree and try to shake or knock 
the pecans from the tree. They may 
throw rocks, sticks, or other things 
which endanger windshields or people 
in rest areas.) 


° Thank you for the panorama of 
beauty on Interstate 20 between Tyler 
and Dallas. I’m proud of the béauty 
of all our highways now, but stretches 
there are beyond compare. The crim- 
son clover must suggest to visitors to 
our state the red carpet of welcome. 

Mrs. E. G. Prudhomme 
Austin 


¢ For several years now, I have 
made it a point to travel and see as 
much of Texas as possible. Texas is 
such a beautiful and sharply contrast- 
ing state. I’ve enjoyed every minute 
of my travels — from the green piney- 
woods of East Texas to the almost 
barren parts of West Texas. 
I’d like to compliment you on your 
fine wildlife exhibit in the John Rea- 
gan Building. Mr. Yoakum, the taxi- 
dermist, really did such beautiful work 
on the animals. 
Georgena Nelson 
Austin: 
(Ed. Note: We'd like to take credit 
for the wildlife display, but it really 
should go to the Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Department.) 


¢ We spent four weeks in Texas. 
We didn’t want to miss anything. Big 
Bend was wonderful. Your state has 
a little of everything. Hope to be 
back soon. 
A Tourist 
Himckley, Ohio 


¢ Your tourist bureau is most at- 

tractive. The lady who waited on us 
was most helpful and gracious. Our 
thanks to her. Your roads are fine. 
My only criticism is not enough signs 
in towns giving directions. I got lost 
in every town. 

A Tourist 

Ouray, Colorado 


LIABILITY COVERAGE—Governor Preston Smith signs into 
law a measure enabling the Texas Highway Commission to 
purchase liability insurance to cover Highway Department 
employees who operate state vehicles and equipment. The 
measure will improve protection for both the public and 
Department employees. With the governor at the May 14 
signing, from left, are State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall; 
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Rep. Charles Jungmichel of La Grange, who introduced the 
bill; Senator William T. Moore of Bryan, who sponsored the 
measure in the Senate; and Highway Department Personnel 


and Wage Administrator H. D. DeBerry Jr. Until this bill 
was passed, Department employees have had to carry 
additional personal liability coverage. 

Photograph by Hugh Pillsbury. 


Back Cover 

District 12 Stenographer Stephanie Hampton brightens a 
striated retaining wall at the IH 10—-IH 610 interchange. 
Stephanie takes brush in hand to show how easy it is to 
apply a bright, experimental coat of polyester resin asbestos 
and fiber glass mixture to concrete structures. Rising con- 
crete rubbing costs led District 12 and Houston Urban engi- 
neers to test the mixture. Although testing began only in 


April, Houston Urban engineers are impressed enough to 


recommend similar treatment of piers on the proposed IH 


610 bridge over the Houston Ship Channel. 
Photograph by Wendell Brown 
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